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An effort will be made in this preliminary study to 
work out the political grouping in the First Session of 
the Twenty-second Congress. The influence of section-* 
al interests will be given a primary consideration* At 
the outset definite party grouping is impossible, but as 
the session proceeds certain units are visible. The 
action of the •'Opposition'* under the leadership of Clay 
will be followed in its struggle with the incoherent ele- 
ments of the administration party. The issues of Tariff, 
Internal Improvements, Public Lands, and United States 
Bank will be briefly sketched to give a background for the 
study of votes. Political grouping at the close of the 
session will constitute the conclusion of this discussion. 
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Chapter I# 

Introduction, 

Numerous writers have commented upon the brilliant 
personnel of the Twenty-Second Congress, (1) Constitut- 
ing the first Congress elected subsequent to the Inaugur- 
ation of Andrew Jackson, the members came to Washington 
very generally as either •'Jackson'* or ••Anti- Jackson men. 
Most of them had been elected either during the heat of the 
Jackson-Calhoun correspondence or closely following upon 
the Jackson reorganization of the Cabinet, and consequent- 
ly lines of cleavage were discernible in the administra- 
tion ranks, and *• Calhoun men" were spoken of as opposed to 
•Jackson men" . The Adams-Jackson classification of 1828 
had well-nigh disappeared from the public mind* Some men 
were heralded as Anti- Masons or National Republicans. By 
some Journals the "opposition" was grouped under the head*- 
ing "Clay men", but as a rule this did not extend beyond a 
classification of the Senate and of the "opposition" lead- 
ers in the House. (2) 

Vice President Calhoun, openly opposed to and ardent- 

(]} Parton, Benton, Schouler. 

(2) Globe, National Intelligencer. 
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ly opposed by President Jackson, presided over the delib- 
erations of the Senate t from which must come the coveted 
relief for his section, and in which the •• opposition** 
must forge its thunderbolts to hurl at Jackson* Beneath 
him sat Henry Clay, this session returning to the center of 
political activity and in the same month (December) nominit- 
ed by the National Republican convention to contest the 
Presidential election with Jackson, Sanguine, domineer- 
ing, and controlling, (3) the Senator from Kentucky thought 
he saw in the session the possibilities of checking Jackson's 
success; of forcing upon him impossible alternatives and 
of finally overwhelming him in the contest of 1832* With 
the national appreciation of his efforts in the Hayne de- 
bate still warm upon his heart, Webster came to this ses- 
sion only to yield his short-lived leadership to Clay* 
He had strongly urged Clay to accept election. (4) These 
three men, Calhoun of the South, Clay of the West, and Web- 
ster of the East, veterans in public service, yet the old - 
est of them barely fifty-four, were all desirous of undo- 
ing the military chieftain who had invaded their field of 
endeavor* The Senate did not lack brilliant, if less known 
m#n, to follow these leaders, and at times to even contest 
the leadership. Clayton of Delaware and Ewlng of Ohio 

(3) Tyler's Tyler: volume 1 page 428 

(*) Webster to Clay. Corr. Colton: vol. 4, 317-318 
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3. 
were staunch friends of Clay* Benton of Missouri, Marcy 

of New York, Hill of New Hampshire, and Qrundy and White of 
Tennessee, insured ample protection for the interests of 
the administration* Hayne and Miller of South Carolina 
and Moore of Alabama were everywhere admitted to be close 
adherents of Calhoun. Tazewell and Tyler of Virginia puz- 
zled classification. 

In the House John Quincy Adams came again to the 
national arena where he was yet to achieve enduring fame* 
McDuffle of South Carolina was seemingly still in admin- 
istration favor despite his cdntinued advocacy of the U.S. 
Bank, and of his friendship with Calhoun. Stevenson of 
Virginia, for the third time elected Speaker, dispenced the 
administration patronage in the House, and good-natured R. 
M. Johnson of Kentucky, whom Adams expected to be •'plaster- 
ed up into a hero**, at times acted the custodian of exec- 
utive favors. Rufus Choate, newly elected, embodied New 
England conservatism, and saw even less in the complaints 
and threats of the South than did Clay of the West. Suth- 
erland (Pennsylvania) of the Jackson party coveted the 
Speakership and almost wrested it from Stevenson. Whether 
this was merely a personal rivalry or carried hidden motives 
originating in the Pennsylvania attitude toward the U.S. 
Bank and toward Van Buren, it is impossible to determine. 
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Messrs • Everett and Dearborn of Massachusetts were staunch 

friends of Clay and made possible the •'Everett Caucuses** 
which figured in the framing of a tariff program* Gen- 
eral Root of New York, at loggerheads with the Regency, 
furnished a target for administration blows during the ses- 
sion and illustrated the lack of solidarity in party dis- 
cipline. This will become evident as the session proceeds 

A resume* of the political situation on the eve of 
the session exitee considerable perplexity. Since the 
close of the preceding Congress, March 5, 1831, political 
forces had so shifted that a re-alignment of men, sections, 
and issues is imperative. Calhoun's break with Jackson 
and Clay's election to the Senate prompt new storm cen- 
ters. Growing discontent in the anti-tariff South and 
repeated demands from the West for land legislation demand 
careful treatment. The campaign of 1832 waits upon Con- 
gressional action for its issues. •'Clay men** and •'Jack- 
son men** are anticipated from its candidates. Adams and 
a small group elected as Anti -Masons, and Calhoun and an 
uncertain following, are disturbing factors. A rechar- 
ter of the U.S. Bank, a revision of the tariff, additional 
appropriations for internal improvements, and legislation 
relative to public lands, are possible issues. The rapid 
extinction of the public debt would seem to demand action 
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on the tariff or on distribution and perhaps on both. 

The cloud of nullification grows larger upon the horizon, 
(1) Calhoun had issued his letter on nullification late 
in July. (2) 

Emphasis must be laid upon the necessity of scrutin - 
Izing party names with great care, particularly when con- 
sidering the possible composition of the so-called Jackson 
party, very generally termed the Democracy. As early as 
August, the Calhoun- Jackson breach had become so wide that 
additional care must be taken when considering any so-call- 
ed Jackson man for fear that he may now be an adherent of 
Calhoxm even to the extent of supporting the Carolinian 
for President in opposition to Jackson. To illustrate: 
J.S.Barbour of Virginia was termed by some papers a ••Jack- 
son man**, by others a ••Calhoun man'^. He stated that he 
was a supporter of no man; an answer that indicated strife 
within the party. (3) That the administration expected 
evidences of personal preference rather than any non-com- 
mi tal stand may be gathered from the following resolution 
passed by the Senate of Georgia on November 24, 1831: ••No 



(3r) Niles Register. 41: 315. The governor of Alabama in 
his message of Nov. 18, 1831, said that if tariff re- 
mained the South must nullify. 

(2) Niles Register. 41: 49. 

(3) Telegraph. August 16, 1831. 
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man can be a friend of Jackson, who directly or Indirect- 
ly # gives aid or countenance to the most industrious, most 
bitter, and most talented of his ppposers.** This resolution 
aimed at Calhoun was carried by a unanimous vote*(l) It 
is clear from the columns of •'The Telegraph'^as early as 
September 6th, that an effort was made to keep Clay off 
the course and to run Calhoun as the opponent of Jackson 
In the contest of 1832* To this end. Green, the editor 
of ••The Telegraph*, calls a halt on'^^e Globe** terming 
••Jackson the leader of the real Democrats ••• ••How are we 
to determine who are the Democratic party? Is it the lead- 
er who determines? If so Clay and Calhoun were Denocrats, 
and of the cabinet Taney and McLane were Federalists ••• 
Green goes on to quote the Boston Statesman(Adm. ) as depre- 
cating the Calhoun- Jackson controversy, ••because it is in- 
jurious to the harmony of the party ••• Then he says, ••Here 
is the secret. They are afraid it endangers the party. 
They expect Calhoun and his friends to be kicked out of 
the party for the benefit of Mr* Van Buren^s officeholders.*^ 
(2) With rival organs within the administration ranks dis- 
puting as to party names and party leaders, and the general 



(1) Niles Register 41: 272. 

(2) The Telegraph. September 6, 1831 i 
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••opposition** welcoming and encouraging all probable re- 
cruits, the task of drawing party lines is perplexing. 

In the coming Congress would a Jackson party still con- 
trol in spite of the disaffection of Calhoun; would an op- 
position party gather about Clay in numbers large enough 
to compel legislation? Would the President advocate a 
reduction of the tariff to appease the Southern cries , and 
on the ground that the rapid extinguishment of the debt 
created such a necessity for legislation? If so would 
such a reduction be possible in face of the demand of the 
East for Protection and of the West for Distribution? 
Would the U.S. Bank apply for a recharter at this session, 
and could its friends rally strength enough to overcome the 
feared executive veto? Clearly the session would be a 
play for points in the Presidential contest. Much would 
depend upon the legislation enacted and upon the party and 
sectional alignment displayed. 

Having rid himself of the Calhoun portion of his cab- 
inet and having gathered about him a cabinet in sympathy with 
his aims and sent Van Buren as Minister to England, Jackson 
anticipated the opening of Congress with keen interest. 
He wrote on November 12, 1831, **If I judge aright of the 
American people, I think the expose I will make of the 
prosperity of the nation, and our capacity with the aid of 
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Congress, to pay the national debt on the ?5rd of March 

1833, will destroy the Nullifiers by not leaving a single 
stone for them to stand ort: and Congress will find a 
source of contemplation and action by being called upon to 
reduce the tariff to the wants of the Government after the 
debt is paid, to go into effect and operation on the 4th of 
March 1833.(1) 

Since his retirement from the Department of State, 
Clay had shown no inclination to re-enter Congress. He 
had refused to stand as a candidate for the House, feeling 
loath perhaps to be in the battle front of Congressional 
strife on the eve of the Presidential election. He real- 
ized that his coming to Washington at this date would rally 
the •'opposition** about him and put a definite group on 
record in legislation. A few months after Jackson had 
entered the White House, Clay appears to have felt that 
the Administration would split, and that a general quar- 
rel of this nature in the camp of the enemy would profit 
better for him than a clean Jackson-Clay, executive-legis- 
lative struggle. (2) But by the fall of 1831, events in 
Kentucky forced him to consider the advisability of an ag- 



(1) Jackson to Hamilton. Reminiscences of J. A. Hamilton, 
page 231. 

(2) Colton. Correspondence of Clay# 4:239. 
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gressive leadership in Washington to haggle the administra- 
tion and block its progress, while at the same time a def- 
inite focus might be given the •^opposition** • The con- 
gressional elections of August had gone hard with the op- 
ponents of the administration in Kentucky, and the Clay par- 
ty had a majority of only eight on the Joint ballot in the 
Legislature that was to elect a U.S. Senator. This state 
fight had been looked upon by men throughout the Union as 
a Clay- Jackson fight in embryo. Both parties had so con- 
sidered it. On the small victory gained by Clay, comment 
was very general that he should retire from the Presidential 
race in favor of some candidate less prominent in public 
life.(l) This possible interpretation of the Kentucky con- 
test may have had its effect upon Clay*s determination to 
come to Washington. Then too there was a general demand 
that the ''Pounder of the American System** be on hand to de- 
fend the Citadel of Protection in time of need. General 
Dearborn wrote from Mass. on September 3, 1831, **Your 
presence will be a host. Not only the great interests of 
the country require your services, but your fellow citizens 
who claim you as their candidate, cannot be so well subserv- 
ed as by your being in Washington.** (2) On Oct, 5th 1B31, 

(1) Telegraph. August 15, 1831. Comments from other 
, papers . 
(. 2) Col ton. Correspondence. 4: 310. 
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Webster wrote to Clay, •'You must be aware , my dear sir, 

of the strong desire manifested in many parts of the cotm- 
try, that you should return to the Senate. There is cer- 
tainly a strong feeling of that sort all along the Atlan- 
tic coast#*'(l) The continued attitude of South Carolina 
and the rumored opinion of Jackson gave the East thought 
for its peculiar interests. Clay was elected to fill the 
vacancy from Kentucky by a majority of eight. This state 
fight might well warn him of the strength of Jackson as a 
personality. (2) 

Early in October Clay s^t forth his views of expected 
Congressional action. Although given in a private letter 
he writes that from it a correction of rumored views might 
well be made in The Ihig of Richmond, Virginia. He an- 
ticipates a modification of the tariff, called for by the 
near approach of the payment of the public debt# The 
modificatiorUay be prospective to take effect on the hap- 
pening of that event, or if there be any particular article, 
the duty on which is burdensome, there might as to that 
duty, be an immediate reduction. ••Reduce the tariff ten 
million dollars. •• This should be effected by an abolition 
or reduction of duties on articles not coming into competi- 



(1) Correspondence: Clay. Colton 4: 317. 

(2) Coleman*s, Crittenden: Vol. 1,81. 
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tion with the produce of our agriculture, or the fabrics 
of our manufactures. *An arrangement of the tariff upon 
the principles stated, would be in conformity with what 
was always admitted by Southern statesmen. That is that 
protection might be incidently afforded in the collection 
of revenue.** (1) This statement of Clay will be important 
in considering his subsequent action on the tariff. The 
Richmond Whig did publish a statement of 61ay*s views a 
few weeks after the date of this letter and the points are 
those made in this letter in reference to the tariff. (2) 
The declaration therein for a reduction of f 10, 000, 000 and 
only incidental protection was hailed as a concession to 
the South, and caused certain of the New Englanders to 
doubt the soundness of Clay*s views on the tariff. (3) 
Green wrote in The Telegraph, •'Mr. Clay has much in his 
power. By entering the Senate he has assumed a weighty 
responsibility, and none will be more gratified than we if 
he devotes his acknowledged talents and admitted influence 
to promote an equitable adjustment of the tariff.** (4) 

This Congress marks the entrance of EX-President 
Adams upon his turbulent and productive career in the House 



(1) Correspondence: Clay, Col ton 4: 315 ' 

(2) National Intelligencer, N6v.29, 1831. 

(3) Memoirs, Adams. Vol 8, 441. 

(4) Telegraph, Nov. 29, 1831. 
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of Representatives* Two years and a half had passed 

since he had given place in the White House to the idol of 
Democracy, and his retirement had not increased his admir- 
ation of Jackson as a man and had not changed his eastern 
views of public policy* (1) He felt that Clay was hostile 
to him and he anticipated at an early date that an attack 
would be made upon him "by the opposition papers* From 
Calhoxin he anticipated continued •selfish and coldblooded 
heartlessness.** His position caused much speculation; 
••he was elected as an Anti^raason**; (2) ••a supporter of MR* 
Clay**;(3) he leaned to •'the side of the Democrats** ; (4) 
came into politics not as a partisan"* . (5) His attitude ftn 
his own eyes was independence of men and parties ,(6) His 
independence throughout placed him actively in opposition 
to all parties at times and led to a constantly varying 
estimate of his position. In August a New York paper 
purposed Adams for the speakership and the journals dis- 
cussed the possible event* It disturbed Ritchie of the 

Richmond Enquirer* Perhaps he anticipated the strength 
that this free lance would develop in an uncertain Con- 



(1) Memoirs, Adams. Vol. 8, 434-435* 

(2) Mcculloch. Men and Measures ^ p* 39. 

(3) Prom Boston Courier. Globe* Nov*22, 1831. 

(4) McCulloch, p*39. 

(5) Globe* Kov. 22, 1831. 

(6) Memoirs* 8: 511. 
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gress.(l) 

The July public utterance of the Vice President had 
set forth in full the doctrine of nullification. (2) Al- 
tho the personal and political foe of the President he pre- 
sided over the "body from which the blow Jackson aimed at 
the Nullifiers must come. (3) A nominated candidate for 
the Presidency, (4) yet knowing how futile his candidacy 
was, he was the constant witness of the manoevres of Clay 
to force situations upon Jackson and his followers. On 
the night before the opening of the session, December 4th, 
Calhoun gave to a friend his view of the situation. After 
having reasserted his nullification doctrine the notes taken 
of the conversation read as follows: •'Positively declines 
a compact with Clay. Spoke of his folly and his hopes. 
Spoke of Jackson, said he had the power to annihilate him 
but would . act on the defensive. Gave his views in re- 
gard to himself. Between two parties, one founded in in- 
terests, the other on principle, or antagonists, the middle 
party always has the power and wields the patronage. So 

in the Tariff Party and the Free Trade Party, the Jackson 
half way gets the honors.* (5) 

(1) Telegraph. August 30, 1831. 

(2) Niles Register. Vol. 40; 437. July 26, 1831. 

(3) See letter of Jackson, above, page?. 

(4) Telegraph. August 12, 3831. 

(5) Amer. Hist. Assoc. Report. 1899. Vol. 2. 305-6. 

the report of this conversation was found among the Cal- 
houn papers. 
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Cfhapter II • 



Party Lines at the Opening of the Session* 

As stated before prospective party lines in the New 
Congress were not easily discerned. The papers during the 
autumn speculated much upon this fact. The National In- 
telligencer and The Globe published tables of estimate of 
the Senate f but no one attempted to analyze the House mem- 
bership. The Inteligencer gave: Clay men, 20; Jackson 
men^ 16; Calhoun men, 6; doubtful, 4f vacancies, 2. 
(See Table 1.) The Globe in reply gave: Jackson men, 26; 
Clay men, l?j Calhoun men, 3; vacancies, 2. (See Table 2). 
An alignment agreed upon by both would be as follows: Clay 
men, 19; Jackson men, 16; doubtful and disputed, 13. (See 
Table 3). 

On November 5th the Intelligencer said in editorial, 
•'What political complexion the present Congress, will as- 
sume it is nofe easy to foretell, as it cannot be known \in- 
til it has been some time in session. Composed of a 
considerable majority of individuals, who supported the 
election of General Jackson to the Presidency, it is yet 
certain that a still greater majority of them differ from 
him upon material points of public policy, the most sig- 
nificant of which are Internal Improvements, the Protection 
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of Manufactures and the National Currency." (1) A few 

days later and after Congress had convened the same editor 
remarks In passing that "there are nine parties" represent- 
ed in Congress • (2) It is to be regretted that they are . 
not enumerated • Search in the columns of this paper re- 
veals five; National Republican, Anti -mason, Jackson men. 
Clay men, and Calhoun men* Before Congress convened the 
prophecy of the Intelligencer as to the two vacancies was 
fulfilled* Waggeman and Clay were elected* Thus by 
general agreement we find the party lines in the Senate as 
given in Table 3* 

While no-one presented a forecast of party alignment 
in the House, in the Telegraph of August 31, 1831, there U 
an estimate of the probable vote of the Twenty-second Con- 
gress on tariff* It gives the Senate 30 favorable and IR 
against,- very close to the final vote. In the House the 
vote was for Tariff 121, against Tariff 78, and Free Duty 
14* (See Table 4)* 

It is to be noted that in cases when we know the 
party alignment , the division here given tallies with 
the division on lines of "Clay" and "Jackson" men; the 

(1) Intelligencer. Nov. 5, 1831* 

(2) Idem* Dec* 10, 1831. 
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former given as voting for tariff - the latter against. 

For instance in Virginia, the party alignment generally 
agreed upon in September was four Clay men and eighteen 
Jackson men; in Kentucky ten Clay nan and two administra- 
tion menj; lAxactly the vote here given. This cannot be 
taken, however, as evidence that the Congress has 121 Clay 
men and 92 administration men, for it is to be note* that in 
Indiana and Illinois, known Jackson men^ are voting aye in 
this list, and in Missouri known Clay men vote nay. But 
this table is with; reservations, worth considering, - 
some such reservations as have been mentioned and such 
others as will appear later. It is worth noting that the 
estimate made here comes within ten or eleven votes of the 
actual vote on the tariff. 

Both Senate and House convened at noon on December 
the fifth, 1831. Vice President Calhoun did not appear 
in his place until a week later. Smith of Maryland, a 
Jackson man, was elected by a vote of the Senate, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance. This vote shows Jackson 

/ . ship 

men in control. (1) The Chairmen^of the Committees on 

Manufactures, Public Lands, Roads and Canals were given 

to Jackson men. But the majority of the members on the 

(1) Debates: Vol. 8, part 1, page 2. 
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Finance and Manufactures Committees were Clay men* The 

majorities of the Committees on Public Lands and Internal 

Improvements were Jackson men#(l) 

In the House of Representatives, Andrew Stevenson of 
Virginia was re-elected Speaker#(2) The vote was: Steven- 
son 98, Sutherland 54, Wickliffe 15, Taylor 18. In the 
previous Congress, Stevenson had had 152 votes of 191 cast* 
Although chosen "by a majority of but one, this was not due 
to a united opposition* Of the three leading opponents, 
Sutherland of Pennsylvania(3) and Wickliffe of Kentucky (4) 
were elected to Congress as Jackson men and Taylor of Hew 
York was known as an Anti-Mason* Apparently the "opposi- 
tion" as such had no candidate* The closeness of the 
vote and the spirit of the House indicated strife* (5) 
Speaker Stevenson said upon taking the chair: "How great- 
ly must its (Speaker* labors and responsibilities be en- 
hanced in times of high political and party divisions." (6) 
Two days later the standing Committees were announced. 



(1) Debates: Vol. 8, part 1^ page 2^ 

(2) " ^ ^f part 2, page 2. 

(3) Adams says. Memoirs 8, 431, that the An ti -Masons had 
agreed to vote for Taylor and that Sutherland was of 

the Stevenson party, but had long wanted the Speakership. 

(4) The Globe of Sept. 14, 1831, gave Wickliffe as elect- 
ed as a Jackson man but that he was coming over to Clay* 

(5) Adam*s Memoirs, 8: 431# 

(6) Debates, 8: part 2, page 1424. 
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18. 
(Table 5). Of the ?51 standing Commit tees, Chairmanships weee 
distributed as follows: Virginia,6;New York, 4; South Carolina, 
3; Tennessee, 3; Kentucky, 3; Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina 2 each; Ohio, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Connecticut and Georgia 1 each* No Chairmen for 
Maine, Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, or Alabama* Of these states, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Del aware, and Indiana were in the hands of the opposi4 
tion. Chairmanships of the 10 most important committees, 
that of Manufactures, went with a Protectionist majority to 
Adams, and the Ways and Means with a free trade majority to 
McDuf fie, while the remaining 8 went to known Jackson men* 
The sectional influence in the naming of committees is very 
apparent. But placing the two leading committees in the 
hands of Adams and of McDuffie appears at first glance a 
strange proceeding for a party speaker. Yet subsequent e- 
vents will show either the resultant good fortune or the well- 
planned result of giving, in McDuffie 's committee, an outlet 
for the free trade doctrines of the South, and in gaining 
from a protectionist committee under the leadership of the 
free lance, Adams, abi 11 that Jackson, desiring to join neither 
Clay nor Calhoun, might sign. Then Benton's statement as to 
parties may be taken with some reservation. He says, •Both 

branches of the body being Democratic, they were organized 
in a party sense as favorable to the administration. •• (Ij 

(1) Benton: Thirty Years View. I, ioi. 
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The analysis given above shows that in both houses the Com- 
mittees from which the bills on Tariff and Bank must come 
were given majorities opposed to the Administration, and 
in the House were placed under the leadership of McDuffie 
and Adams • These men were certainly not known as Jackson 
men in sympathy with his expected policies* 

The general impression that party lines in the early 
days Of the session were not drawn clearly is strengthened 
by a letter written by Clay to his friend Francis Brooke, 
December 9, 1831, ^Parties have not yet exhibited their 
respective strength; nor, except in the election of Speak- 
er, has there been any occasion for its display • In that 
instance there was evidently no concert between those op- 
posed to the Administration, and such a concert I appre- 
hend to be extremely difficult, if not impossible.* (1) 



(1) Clay: Correspondence, 4; 321. 
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20. 
Chapter III. 

The Rejection of Van Buren. 

The first victory of the •opposition'* was a costly 

one# Two days after Congress had convened Jackson had 

sent in the nomination df Van Buren as Minister of the 

United States at the court of St# James. (1) Three weeks 

were allowed to elapse and then the nomination was sent to 

the Committee on Foreign Relations, (2) which reported 

favorably on January 10th. This Commit tee, with Tazewell 

of Virginia, as Chairman, was composed of White, King, 

Forsyth, and Bell, - all Jackson - Van Buren men save Bell. 

(3) The possibility of rejection was widely discussed. (4) 

The attitude of Calhoun was unmistakable. He hoped to 

combine with this blow at Van Buren a step toward the union 

of State's Right Party, - particularly the Virginia Senators 

Tyler and Tazewell. (5) Upon the receipt of the favorable 

report from the committee, a motion was made by Holmes to 

recommit with instructions which hinted at reasons to be 

found in the break-up of the cabinet, and the subsequent 

of 
fall of Calhoun and rise^Van Buren. This motion was lost. 

(1) Executive Journal: Dec. 7, 1831; Appendix, Rebates 8,1310. 

(2) Idem. Dec. 27, 1831. 

(3) Idem. 8, part 1, 1310. 

(4] N.Y# Courier 4 Enquirer, Dec. 10; Nat. Intell. ,Dec.20,1831< 
(5) Telegraph. Dec. 19, 1831. Corr. of Calhoun, p. 306. 
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On January I'^th, a motion was made to consider the nom- 
ination, but this was tabled by the casting vote of Calhonn. 
(1) This vote with six Senators not voting, showed six- 
teen Clay men with one JacVson man,- Bibb of Kentucky,- 
and two Calhoun men, - Hayne and Miller,- and the two in- 
dependents,- Moore and Tyler* Clayton, Sprague, V/aggeman, 
and Webster,- Clay men, and Poindexter, - Calhoun man,- 
and Dudley,- Jackson man, - were not voting* The nomin- 
ation was as good as rejected and with at least five votes 
to spare* Yet before the final vote two days were occupied 
in speech making, with lit Senators against the nomination 
and four in favor* The day of the preliminary vote, 
which showed the triumph of the foes of Van Buren, The 
Telegraph in editorial stated the case of the Independent 
Democrats; '•That he (Van Buren) is a man of unsound prin- 
ciple, artful, wily and intriguing, without any other ob- 
ject than personal aggrandizement, that he has distracted 
and divided the Republican party, that he has corrupted 
the political and public morals of the country, that he 
is at the bottom of the base and profligate plot which has 
placed the first and second officers of the government in 
their present relations, that he is the real author of the 
late dissolution of the cabinet, unexampled in this or any 

(1) Ex. Jour. Appendix. 8, 505. 
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other country, both as to cause and to circumstances, and 

finally that he has deprived the country by his unprin- 
cipled conduct, of the fruits of the great victory acftieved 
in the election of General Jackson, and has endangered the 
very existence of the Republican party itself, is believed 
to be the intelligent opinion of at least four fifths of 
the intelligence of the country, comprising the most de- 
voted friends of General Jackson himself. (1) Hayne, un- 
doubtedly speaking the sentiments of Calhoun, addressed 
himself in the debate along much the same lines as given 
in this editorial* Senators Poindexter, Miller, and Moore 
laid great emphasis upon the political influence of Van 
Buren in the breakup of the cabinet. They saw only per- 
sonal aggrandizement. Senator Miller said, •^HeCVan Buren) 
has forced me from the ranks of those who may be considered 
the faithful adherents of the present administration. I 
am left to follow, untrammeled by the force of party, what 
is right, approving what is commendable and censuring what 
is reprehensible •• Moore also took pains to declare him- 
self a Jackson man, bent on overcoming the pretensions of 
Van Buren. As Van Buren had by his intrigue provoked the 
Calhoun-Jackson quarrel so in retaliation Calhoun saw to 

(1) Telegraph. Jan. 13, 1831. 
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it that Van Buren was removed from a post of high distinction. 

It was turn and turn about. So argued the friends of Cal- 
houn. Clay» Webster, Holmes, and Clayton devoted their 
energies chiefly to the charge of the introduction into 
national politics of the New York system of ••spoils**, and 
to Van Buren •s instructions to McLane. In the midst of 
this speech making, Choate of Massachusetts wrote, ••Clay^s 
presence in the Senate this winter is providential. He 
has a cordial, most able, and sufficient support in the 
Senate. ••(l) The defence of the appointment was weak. 
Benton seems to have taken the view that rejection was the 
best possible outcome. Perhaps the certainty of the 
majority against him caused him to seek consolation in this 
thought, but subsequent events seem to have justified his 
statement made after the vote was taken, "You have broken 
a Minister and elected a Vice President. •'{2) On the fi- 
nal vote the result was 23-23, and again Calhoun gave 
the casting vote. (3) Bibb of Kentucky, and Prentiss of 
Vermont were not voting, but on the preliminary vote both 
had voted against the nomination. It is worthy of com- 
ment that Tyler changed his vote which had been against 
the nomination on the preliminary ballot. Benton charges 



(1) Choate to Nicholas. Memoir of R. Choat6, p. 57. 

(2) Benton. Thirty Yearns Vi6w. 1, p. 219. 

(3) Journal. Appendix 8: 507. 
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that a tie was arranged in order to compel Calhoun to vote. 

(1) A study of the roll-call and of the two votes gives 
the impression that such might easily have been the case, 
carried out as the vote proceeded. All Senators were on 
record on this question on one or both roll calls. Con- 
sidering the complexion of parties shown by these votes, 
we find of the twenty three favorable to the nomination; 
15 Jackson men; 2 Virginians; and King, Brown, Robinson, 
Buckner, Hendricks, and Tipton. The last three in the 
later votes of the session show themselves distinctly of 
the ••opposition". While King of Alabama, Brown of North 
Carolina, and Tyler and Tazewell of Virginia vote consist- 
ently against the Clay program throughout the session. Of 
the 25 opposed in one or both ballots, we have 18 Clay men; 
1 Jackson man; Bibb of Kentucky. Also 6 disputed men, 
Ewing, Tomlison, Poindexter, Hayne, Miller, and Moore. 
In this first battle of the session, 15 Jackson men faced 
18 Clay men; 8 Independents going with the Jackson men 
and six going with the opposition. Of these six, all 
save Ewing and Tomlison were admitted by all to be close 
adherents of Calhoun. 

Calhoun felt that this rejection meant the political 

(1) Benton. Vol. I; 215- 219. 
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death of Van Buren. He is reported to have said, ••it 

will kill him, sir, kill him dead. He will never kick, 
sir, never kick."(l) Adams thought it a political "blun- 
der. (2) Clay was confident t>iat the rejection would 
bring no "benefit to Van Buren, and felt so sure of this 
that he hoped that Van Buren might be nominated for Vice 
President. (3) Van Buren •s possible candidacy for the 
Vice Presidency on the ticket with Jackson had been wide- 
ly discussed throughout the summer and fall of 18*51. His 
rejection, to be used as a stepping stone to the Vice Pres- 
idency, was first suggested in a letter from a •'Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer** dated, December 10, 1831, and published In 
the Telegraph on the day following the rejection. (4) 
Benton wrote to Van Buren suggesting this as the proper 
step for bringing defeat upon his enemies. (5) Major 
Lewis on Jan. 29th, and Cambreleng on Feb. 9th, wrote of 
this as the best plan, but Marcy, on Feb. 7th, cautioned 
patience in order not to incurr the hostility of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, and ••for the sake of the great ultimate 
object. ••(6) That the ••opposition^' counted a great deal 



(1) Benton. V61. I J 215 - 219. 



(2) Memoirs. 8. 440. 

(3) Correspondence. 4, 326. 

(4) Telegraph. Jan. 26, 1832. 

(5) Benton. Rodgers p. 107. 

(6) Letters. Reminiscences of J. A. Hamilton, p. 237. 
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on the possible action of these states seems evident. 

Calhoun wrote on Peh. 13, 1831, •'^o not doubt but that 
the partisans of Mr. Van Buren will make a desperate ef- 
fort to force him into the Presidency, but judging from 
the indications I am of the impression that they will fail» 
I am told that neither Virginia nor Pennsylvania will sup- 
port him or send delegates to Baltimore.* (1) 

Jackson does not seem to have hesitated as did some 
of his followers, but to have made up his mind at once to 
take advantage of the opportunity that was offered. He 
wrote on Jan. 27, 1832, ••The factious opposition in the 
Senate rejected the nomination of Mr Van Buren day before 
yesterday by the casting vote of the Vice President* 
Nothing is spoken of but redress of Mr. Van Buren 's injur- 
ed feelings, and the insult offered our government, by 
placing Van Buren, Vice President by acclamation. I sup- 
pose the journals will speak. ••(2) The papers did. The 
••Coalition'^ was denounced • Van Buren was played up as a 
most abused man. Much was made of the casting vote of 
his known rival, Calhoun. (3) The finishing touch was 
soon to be given by his nomination for Vice President at 
Baltimore on May 21, 1832. In commenting upon the charg- 

(1) Corr. A.H.A. Report, p. 310. 

(2) Jackson to Hamiltbn. Reminiscences of Hamilton, p. 237. 

(3) Niles Register 41: 445. MacMaster 6: 143. 
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ed coalition of Clay and Calhoun, Niles in editorial an- 
ticipates "a more important coalition of Pennsylvania and 
New York with Clay when the tariff comes up for consideration? 
But before this vote is reached. Van Buren has been nominat- 
ed and the campaign is well tinder way. 

Brushing aside for a moment the exact origin of the 
Calhoun- Jackson feud and of the methods or fortunate circum- 
stances by which Van Bureik t'ose to first favor, the practi- 
cal political result is clear. By such quarrel and subse- 
quent events Van Buren rose to first favor and was appoint- 
ed Minister. The same quarrel estranged enough Jackson 
men to fuse with the opposition into a majority large 
enough to reject the appointment. Result: Jackson em- 
braces the cause of Van Buren; conquer Jackson; conquer 
Van Buren. Clay and Calhoun go down in defeat together. 
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Chapter IV. 



Internal Improvements. 

One of the early divisions of the House was over the 
question of Internal Improvements "by the general govern- 
ment. It came about over a struggle to make the Committee 
on Roads and Canals a permanent committee of the House. 
During the debate on this question the discussion ranged 
over the field of tariff, land, and internal improvements, 
and the arguments of the men from the Southern states 
showed clearly that they considered internal improvements 
an evil allied with the curse of a protective tariff - and 
that the two systems rose or fell together. (1) This vote 
during the first week of Congress showed 96 favorable to 
internal improvements and 90 opposed, and indicated that 
some strife might be expected over a precise bill later in 
the session. The negative votes were distributed as fol- 
lows: 10 from New England? 24 from New York; 6 from 
Pennsylvania; 14 from Virginia; 7 from North Carolina; 
6 from Georgia; 3 from Kentucky; 5 from Tennessee; 2 
from Alabama; and 1 from Mississippi. It was opposed by 
administration men in the South and East. 

••An Act apprppriating for the year 1832*' somewhat 

(1) See Speech of Speight. N.C. Debates 8, part2, p.14'38 
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over $1,200,000 was passed by the House, 99 - 73. (1) 

The vote was as follows t 



New England, 


Ayes 20 


Nays 8 


New York, 


13 


14 


New Jersey, 


5 




Pennsylvania, 


21 


4 


Delaware, 


1 




Maryland, 


5 




Virginia 


5 


13 


North Carolina 


2 


11 


South Carolina 




8 


Georgia 




4 


Kentucky 


6 


3 


Tennessee 


2 


6 


Indiana 


2 




Illinois 


1 




Ohio 


13 




Louisiana 


3 




Alabama 







99 74 

(See Appendix) In New England the negative votes were 
from New Hampshire and Maine* Of the members voting the 
entire J.egations of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont favored the bill* Of the negative votes 3 are known 
Jackson men; of the affirmative votes 13 are known as op- 
posed to the administration. In New England therefore, 
it seems to be a party vote as far as our evidence as to 
party alignment indicates, and from contemporaneous com- 
ment it seems to have been generally opposed by administra- 
tion votes in the East and South* 

In New York the vote was balanced. Of the favorabfte 

Tl) House Journal, 766 - 67. 
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votes 5 were known to^of the ••opposition** and 1 is that 

of a Jackson man* Of the negative votes 2 are known as 
Jackson men* The favorable vote comes largely from west- 
ern and northern counties* New York city gives 2 against 
and 1 favorable. New Jersey and Delaware are unanimous 
in favor. Pennsylvania gives 21 favorable and 4 against. 
2 of the 21 are known as Clay men. Of Virginia's 5 fav- 
orable votes, they are all from Clay men and the 13 nega- 
tive votes are all from Jackson men. It is a strictly p«r- 
ty vote and it is to be noted that the extreme wertem 
counties are Clay counties and are favorable. Of Notth 
Carolina's negative votes 2 are known as sympathizers with 
Calhoun. South Carolina and Georgia are solidly against 
the bill. Ken tuck ?(S vote is strictly on .party lines. 
The favorable votes in Tennessee are from the mountain dis- 
tricts and the administration members are against the bill. 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are solidly for the bill as is 
Louisiana. Alabama is opposed. 

As far as party names mean anything in the fragment- 
ary analysis possible from actual evidence, only 4 Jackson 
men voted for the bill and no Clay men against it. Doubt- 
less if we had an entire party alignment the party vote 
would not hold, but certainly the general conclusion is 
correct. The Middle States and the West overwhelming fa- 
vor the bill and the reason may best be impressed by a 
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glance at the map. The Southern Sea board and the Gulf 
States are against the bill, save Louisiana. New England 
Is divided, presumably on party lines. The general con- 
clusion that the administration members opposed the bill 
is reached by Benton. (1) 

Of the chief importance is the sectional interest 
shown. Mitchell of South Carolina in speaking against the 
bill upheld Jackson as one who had rescued the country 
from peril in limiting the money devoted to internal im- 
provements. Yet Green shows, on behalf of Calhoun per- 
haps, that under the Jackson administration of two years 
there had been voted for internal improvements i!^58,251 
more than had been spent in the four years of Adantjs* ad- 
ministration. (2) In signing the bill the President oppos- 
ed whatever southern Influence was still his and 3/5 of 
his own state legislation in the House. 

In the Senate vote on this internal improvement 
measure we see the same general lines. (See Appendix) 
The East and the West Join hands and the South is opposed. 
Party lines within the administration ranks were broken 
and the Clay party stood as a unit in favor of the bill. 



(1) Benton: Thirty Years Vi6w, I; 561. 

(2) Telegraph. Jan. 11, 1852. 
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Chapter V. 



The Tariff of 1832 • 



Congress was expected to take action on the tariff* 
Discontent in the Southern States and threats of nullifica- 
tion loudly demanded a revision* Jackson was believed to 
favor a reduction* The protectionists feared a reduction. 
Legislative action was desired, by all; by the opponents Cf 
protection to overturn the system, by the friends to pre- 
serve it.(l) Jackson placed his desire for reduction upon 
the need of reducing the revenue after the extinguishment 
of the debt. In November he had written to J. A. Hamilton 
explaining his attitude toward the question and his expect- 
ations as to the action of Congress .(2) In his message, 
December 6th, 1831, Jackson said, ••A modification of the 
tariff which shall produce a reduction of our revenue to 
the needs of the Government and an adjustment of the duties 
on imposts with a view to equal Justice in relation to all 
our national interest and to the counter-action of foreign 
policy as far as it may be injurious to those interests, 
is deemed to be one of the principle objects which demand 

(1) On Aug. 31, 1831, Green published an estimate of strength 
of tariff and anti-tariff parties in this Congress wifch 
the remark that such a table is needed as friends and 
enemies of the system are discussing the matter so ex- 
tensively. (See Appendix) 

(2) See page 7 above. 
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the consideration of the present Congress* - - - - When the 
present Congress shall dispose of the subject the proposed 
reductions cannot properly be made to take effect at the 
period when the necessity for the revenue arising from 
present rates shall cease. It is therefore desirable that 
arrangements be adopted at your present session to relieve 
the people from unnecessary taxation after the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt* In the exercise of that spirit 
of concession and conciliation which has distinguished the 
friends of our Union in all great emergencies, it is believ- 
ed that this object may be effected without injury to any 
national interested) *Here was a non-committal position 
that would in general phases deeply offend no section, or 
did it take any decisive groxmd on the tariff controversy. 
This attitude had been well anticipated by Calhoun the even- 
ing before the opening of the session. (2) The message of 
Jackson was interpreted in various ways. The Southern 
anti- tariff men saw in it only honeyed words that would 
lead to no relief. (3) Clay believed that Jackson had 
definitely taken a stand against prbtection, and found in 
such a declaration ground for precipitating the tariff 



(1) Richardson: Messages, Vol.2, 556. 

(2) American Hist. Assoc. Report, Vol. 2, ^06. 
(3) Senate Journal: ^Appendix^ 1374.' 
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struggle upon Jackson as the chief opponent. (1) 



Once in the saddle. Clay took active command and or- 
dered aggressive action at all points* Undoubtedly the 
questions of Hank and Tariff were uppermost in the mind of 
Clay* He expressed surprise at the utterances of Jack- 
son in his message* •'You will see from the message and 
from the Reports of the Secretary of Treasury and his col- 
leagues that the entire policy of the government in relation 
to everyone of the great interests, of the country is propos- 
ed to be changed*''(2) Clay thought the attitude of South 
Carolina of second importance* His opponent was Jackson 
and not only must he rescue Protection and make it more 
protective t but he would check Jackson's pet scheme of ex- 
tinguishing the debt on March 3rd, 1833, by reducing the 
duties on certain articles to make them prohibitory* At 
a meeting of the '•Friends of Domestic Industry, (3) on Dec- 
ember 21st, 1831, Clay outlined his plan and presented the 
draft of a bill proposing the repeal of duties on tea, 
coffee, indigo, etc., and reducing the revenue for 1832 ap- 
proximately |7, 000, 000* He professed no object of reliet- 
ing any inequality and he was frank in wishing to prevent . 



(1) Corr. Coulton, Vol* 4, 321* Dec* 9, 1831. 

(2) " " Vol* 4, 321. Dec. 9, 1831. 

(3) Memoirs: Adams, Vol*8, 443. 
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the debt from being extinguished* In his diary Adams re- 
marks with some dryness, "To increase the duties for the 
express purpose of diminishing the revenue was an idea well 
deserving of meditation and one which had not occured to 
me.''{l) When expostulated with that such a tariff bill 
was in open defiance of demands for reduction. Clay replied 
that ••he would defy the South, the President, and the 
Devil to maintain the American System* (2) He might have 
added with great truth, and to put Jackson in a hole* 
Clay did not find enthusiastic agreement upon his program, 
although in these opposition caucuses no-one save Adams 
openly opposed him* Clay wrote on December 25th, ••l fear 
there will be no agreement among parties, either as to the 
amount of the reduction of the revenue, or the objects for 
which it will be effected.**(3) Calhoun two days later an- 
ticipated that Clay would succeed in his leadership of the 
forces that would uphold protection* (4) 

In the House of Representatives, Speaker Stevenson 
appointed McDuffie Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and Adams Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
saying to the latter when he desired to resign in favor of 

(1) Memoirs: Adams, Vol* 8, 44«. 

(2) Clay Corres.: Colton, Vol* 4, 322; Dec* 25, 1831. 

(3) •• •• : •• , •• 4, 322* 

(4) Am* Hist* Assoc* Report* 1899. Vol. 2, p* 306. 
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Mr. Everett, *that it must be some distinguished citizen 

of the East, and not Mr* Everett-* (1) Everett was well 
known as an ultra-protectionist, and Adams was looked upon 
as something of a free lance from whom more might be ex- 
pected .(2) The Ways and Means Committee had a majority 
for free trade, and the Committee on Manufactures was 
evenly divided with Adams as Chairman. (3) In the com- 
mittal of various portions of the President's message to 
committees for their consideration, that part dealing with 
"xmnecessary taxation after extinction of the debt** was re- 
ferred to McDuffie's Committee, and the part relating to 
Manufactures went to Adams' Committee. Thus the all im- 
portant question of tariff legislation was referred to 

both committees. 

was introduced 
On January 9, 1832, a resolution ^directing that the 

duties on articles not coming in competition with home 

products be abolished, and instructing the Committee on 

Finance to report a bill accordingly (4). On January 11, 

in addressing the Senate Clay carefully outlined his plan. 

He assumed the policy of Protection as established. His 

idea was that the revenue of the government might easily be 

(1) Memoirs Letter of Dec. 27, 1831, 
of Adams 8; 434. ' 
(2) Globe. Nov. 22, 1831* 

(3) See Stanwood: Tariff Controversy, I; 369. 

(4) Vol. 8; Debates. 
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reduced by a nice adjustment of the items of the bill^ and 

yet the protection of protected articles would maintain as 
heretofore* Prom his viewpoint there was no question but 
that Southern sectionalism must give way before the greater 
good of the Union. Disclaiming harsh motives toward any 
section^ he closed with an eloquent plea for unity of im- 
pulse and action; an appeal which was very common with 
Clay. In taking this position he faced the closer adher- 
ents of Jackson, who saw the hidden blow at their chief. 
But more important and at once more spectacular, he 
aroused the wrath of Southern anti- tariff men. The tariff 
of 1829 had borne heavily upon the South, and had given 
more than distant rumblings of nullification. The 
Southern leaders looked to this Congress for relief. The 
message of Jackson had been Delphic in its ambiguity. But 
here Clay came forward with Protection in all its boldness. 
Calhoun wrote, •'Repeal of articles not manufactured here will 
come, but there is no yielding. It makes the rich, richer, 
and yet taxes the South. The tendency must be checked.^'d) 
Upon hearing Clay outline his plan, Tyler of Virginia and 
Smith of Maryland spoke of dividing the Union at the Potomac. 
(2) Hayne replied five days later and denounced Clay's sys- 
tem as already the curse of the South. He presented a sub- 

(1) Amer. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1899. Vol. 2. p. 306. 

(2) Memoirs of Adams, 8; 455 « 
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stitute resolution giving a reduction of the revenue after 

the public debt was paid, and purposing the adoption of a 
general average of duties, a system that the Protectionist 
declared would destrojr home industries. (1) Clay was not 
alone in not considering of great importance the continu- 
ed attitude of South Carolina* Rufus Choate, a member of 
the House from Massachusetts wrote in the midst of this 
early discussion, •l cannot help thinking that the exciten 
ment of the South is to a considerable degree artificial. 
Certain of it that the injurious effects of the tariff on 
them are greatly overrated. (2) 

Thus launched in the Senate the question of tariff 
legislation in the shape of many different proposals drag- 
ed through the session. The debate covered a wide field 
and covered all questions of public policy. On March 19, 
Hayne*s substitute amendment was lost, 18-23. Clay^s 
original resolution, loaded with amendments of a nature 
not directly germane to the tariff, was referred finally, 
not to the Committee on Finance, but to the Committee on 
Manufactures. Its report on the tariff never came to a 
vote. We shall have occasion to follow the progress of 
Clay^s resolution in considering the action of the Senate 

(1) Debates Pjpart 1, p. 74 - 78. 

(2) Memoir of R. Choate, p. 57. Letter of Jan. 14, 1832. 
See also Adams 8; 455. 
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on Public Lands. It Is sufficient to state here that the 

Senate was at a standstill in its action on the tariff 
when the House bill was reported for its consideration on 
June 29, and referred by it to the Committee on Manufact- 
ures. 

Cn January 19, the House had passed a resolution call- 
ing upon the Treasury for a report on the needs of tariff 
revision. But before a report was received, McDuffie of 
the free trade committee on Ways and Means, presented a bill 
February 8, 1832, embodying the views of the South Carolin- 
an School • Calhoun declared McDuffie 's position at this, 
time unanswerable* (1) On April 27, the report of Secretary 
McLane was received. It was said to embody the views of 
the President, reducing the revenue by 10,000,000, and 
after the debt was paid to the level of actual ex- 
penses. The next step was to have this report embodied 
in a bill and presented to the House* Obviously this 
must come from the Committee on Manufactures. In March, 
Adams had asked to be relieved from duty as Chairman of this 
Committee on the plea of being appointed a member of 
the Bank Investigation Committee. Largely through the ef- 
forts of Jackson men, he was prevailed upon to continue in 

(1) Corr. Calhoun. Amer. Hist. Assoc. Report, 31:^. 
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service* (1) In the Everett Caucus, he had disagreed with 

Clay, and pledged his Coiomittee, in conversation with McLane, 
that they would not advocate- the reduction of tariff 
revenue until the debt was paid. He would not be a party 
to Clay's plan to embarrass Jackson* Yet he would defend 
the manufacturing interests* (2) Compromise must be reach- 
ed* On May 24, Adams presented a bill with an amendment 
based upon the Report of the Treasury. It reduced the 
revenue but gave protection. It proposed the repeal of 
the existing system of minimum valuations and the duty on 
coarse wool altogether and slight reductions on woolens. 
It claimed to reduce a little on all schedules* The Adams* 
bill came to the front at once, and on June 28, 1832, it 
passed the House l'=52 - 65* (3) This bill was acceptable 
to no sectidn. Witness the cross voting: Everett and 
Choate, high protectionists of New England, are found vot- 
ing in the negative, with Barbour and Pattbn,- Jackson men 
of Virginia,- with McDuffie and Davis,- free trade Calhoun 
men of South Carolina, - and with Bui lard and White, protec- 
tionists of Louisiana. Also Camberleng and Verplanck, 

free traders from New York, are voting in the affirmative 
with Adams, Reed, and Dearborn, protectionists of New Eng- 

(1) See footnote of M6Master, Vol. 6, 136. 

(2) Memoirs. Adams 8. 439, 444, 450. 

(3) House Journal* 1023 - 24. 
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land. The entire vote of Ohio, Tennessee, New Hampshire, 

and Maryland, was in favor of the bill* The negative 
votes are distributed as follows: New England, 16; New 
York, 2; New Jersey, 3; Pennsylvania, 11; Delaware, 1; Vir- 
ginia, 8; North Carolona,4; South Carolina, 5; Georgia, 5; 
Kentucky, 2; Louisiana, 2; Alabama, 1. Of the negative 
votes, 13 came from known Jackson men; 27 from anti-ad- 
ministration men* As far as can be learned, 35 were pro* 
tectionists and 20 were free traders. Of the Sea Board 
and Gulf States, 26 were in favor and 32 were against. Of 
New England - 17 were favorable while 16 were opposed. Of 
the Western States, - Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri,- 34 were favorable and 2 opposed. 
Of the Middle States,- New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland,- there were 17 against to 61 favor- 
able. Relying upon majorities in judging sections. New 
England, the Middle States, and the West, favored the bill 
while the Sea Board and Gulf South opposed. 

In the Senate, the Committee on Manufactures report- 
ed the Adams* bill with amendments on July 2. In its 
progress through a maze of amendments to the final vote, 
the protectionists seem to have had the advantage. Clay 
wrote to Brooke on June 29, •'that with some alterations it 
would be a very good measure^protection." The final vote 
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on July 9, was 32 to 16, - all Senators voting. (1) Of 

the Southern Sea Board and Gulf States all except Louisiana 
were against the bill* In the Western group, Tennessee, 
Bibb of Kentucky and Kane of Illinois were opposed. The 
East was unanimous in favor. Of the 16 negative votes, 15 
were South of the Potomac and the Ohio,- and 1, Kane, north 
of it. Those in favor were 18 Clay men, 6 disputed(Tomli- 
son, Ewlng, Tipton, Hendricks, Robinson, Buckner), and S 
Jackson men. Opposed were 8 Jackson men and 8 which are 
better named than grouped: King, Hayne, Moore, Poindexter, 
Tazewell, Tyler, and Brown. 



(1) Senate Journal: 431- 
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Chapter VI. 



Land Legislation. 

On Jan. 10, 1832, Clay introduced the following 
resolutions ••Resolved that the existing duties upon artic- 
les imported from foreign countries, and not coming into 
competition with similar articles made or produced within 
the United States, ought to be forthwith abolished, except 
the duties on wines and silks, and they ought to be re- 
duced,** and moved that the Committee on Finance report a 
bill accordingly. (1) 

On March 22, 1832, consideration of Clay*s resolu- 
tion relative to the tariff which he had introduced on 
Jan. 10, was resumed, and Mr. Wilkins of Pennsylvania moved 
this amendment, striking out all after ••forthwith,** and 
amending, ••So far reduced or altogether abolished, as to 
bring down the amount of public revenue to a sum sufficie4t 
to defray the ordinary expenses of the government after 
the payment of the national debt, as proposed in the late 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury and without a view 
to the surplus revenue for distribution: having such re- 
gard, as they may deem expedient, to such an ultimate equal- 
ization of duties as will render them efficient for the 
(1) Senate Journal: 69. 
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purpose of their imposition.* (1) Hendricks of Indiana 

moved that the resolution and amendment go to the Com- 
mittee on Finance as Clay had moved. This situation be- 
ing created, Forsyth of Georgia moved a further amendment, 
adding, *with instructions to inquire into the expediency 
that the existing duties upon articles imported from 
foreign countries be so reduced that the amount of the pub- 
lic revenue shall be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
the public debt; and that allowing a reasonable time for 
the gradual reduction of the present high duties on the 
articles coming into competition with similar articles made 
or produced within the United States, the duties be ultim- 
ately equalized so that the duty on no article shall as 
compared with the values of that article, very materially 
from the general average*** Hendricks accepted such mod- 
ification and a further amendment of Poindexter, ** Also, 
that said committee be instructed to enquire into the ex- 
pediency of fixing a rate of duties on foreign imports, 
not to exceed on any article imported into the United 
States more than 20^^ ad valorem, and not to reduce the duty 
on any article so imported below 10^ ad valorem; and to 
arrange such duties, having regard to all the great inter- 
ests of the country, so as to produce a net revenue of 

(1) Senate Journal: 201* 
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not less than |l5,000,000 annually ••* Hendricks accepted 

this also. Then Bibb, colleague of Clay, added, •'and al- 
so into the expediency of reducing the price of public 
lands. •* Robinson of Illinois added, ••and transferring 
them tp states on reasonable terms ••• Hendricks accepted 
both amendments. The Senate then voted on the original 
resolution plus amendments of Hendricks, Porsythe, and Poln- 
dexter, or that the question of tariff with instructions 
be referred to the Committee on Manufactures. It was 
carried 27 - 19. (1) In this vote those in favor were: 
Clay men, 17; Jackson men, 5; disputed, Buckner, Henderson, 
Robinson and Tomlison. Against were: Jackson men, 11; 
Calhoun men, 3; disputed, 5; Miller, Hayne, Brown, and King. 
Map III shows the sections that were willing to have Clay 
present a tariff bill for their consideration. Favorable 
to the plan are New England, save Isaac Hill of New Hamp- 
shire; the Middle states, save Maryland; and the Western 
states Save Benton, Bibb and Kane. (In tracing sections, 
I shall treat of the West as including Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri.) Of the South 
we have only Waggeman and Johnston of Louisiana. The 
East aitd the West faced the South. It is to be noticed that 
Jackson men of the West unite with the Southern group in 

(1) Senate Journal: 202. 
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opposing the reference of the tariff resolution to Clay. 

Then a vote was taken upon Clay^s resolution thus amended, 
plus the further amendments that dealt with Public Lands. 
Here the parties are reversed, but the vote shows clearly 
the effort to put Clay in an embarrassing situation. The 
motion carried 26 - 20. Favorable were the 19 men who on 
the previous motion had voted against the reference to Clay, 
plus Dallas, Dudley, Hendricks, Marcy> Robinson^ Tipton, 
and Wilkins. The 19 Clay men plus 1 Jackson man. Dicker- 
son, voted against this reference. Map IV gives this 
vote. Here it is to be noticed that the Southern group 
unite with the Jackson men on the East and the West to 
force Clay to consider the question of Public Lands, and 
what may be far more important to link the two questions 
in the consideration of Congress. Clay would of necessity 
report a land bill that would not suit the West. The We*t 
desiring a different land bill might secure votes from the 
South to secure this policy and in exchange might aid the 
South to a lower tariff. The Maps which will follow will 
bear out the supposition. It would seem that Clay had 
good reason to scent a possible alignment on this measure. 
Clearly the Southern group were ready to aid in embarrass- 
ing Clay; if that, why not ready to go further and consider 
an arrangement by which the West might receive its coveted 
land policy and the South its lower tariff . This view is 
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strengthened by a study of the vote that sent Clay^s 

Land bill, when reported , back to the Committee on Public 
Lands. (See Map V.) Here again the South allies itself 
with the Jacksonian democracy of the West. That Clay 
suspected something in this alliance may be gathered from 
a resolution of Clayton of Delaware introduced the day fol- 
lowing the reference of the whole matter to Clay. This 
resolution aimed at distribution and evidently was intro- 
duced with the object of giving Clay a chance to present 
the plan which he did within the instructions referred to 
his committee. In presenting it Clayton intimated that 
those low tariff men who voted with the West to bring the 
Tariff and Public Lands questions forward as one issue had 
a motive in this working basis. Is it not fair to as- 
sume that this resolution indicated that Clay and his fol- 
lowers were suspicious of the ^southern group, even though 
they had united with the general opposition in the rejection 
of Van Bur en? 

on April 16, ulay reported from his committee a bill 
•to appropriate for a limited time the proceeds of the 
public lands.* In reporting this bill Clay rejected the 
resolutions of Bibb and Robinson and based his report on 
the subsequent resolution of Clayton. Smith moved that it 
be layed on the table. Carried 24-19. Ayes- Jackson, 
14; disputed, 10; nays- Olay,16; Jackson, 2; disputed,!. 
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On May 1, the bill passed to the second reading«(l) On 

May 9, it was moved by King to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. (2) Carried 22-22, the Vice 
President voting in the affirmative • Ayes - Jackson men, 
12; disputed, 10; nays - Clay men, 17; Jackson men, 3; 
and disputed, 2* Before this committee reported, the Clay 
bill came up on the call of its friends and a motion was 
made to indefinitely postpone. The motion was lost, 17-24- 
Ayes - Jackson, 10; disputed, 7; nays - Clay, 17; Jackson, 
4; and disputed, 3. Finally on July 2, the oommittee on 
Public Lands reported amendments* The amendments were 
lost and also those offered by Benton, Poindexter, and 
Hayne. The Jackson men desired to adjourn but various 
attempts were defeated* Finally the bill as reported 
from the uommittee on Manufactures passed the Senate 24- 
18.(3) Ayes - Clay men, 19; Jackson men, 4; disputed, 
3 (Hendricks, Poindexter, and Tomlison)* Says - Jack- 
son men, 11; disputed, 7 (Brown, Hayne, Miller, Robinson, 
Tazewell, and Tyler. 

Map VI giving the final vote on the Land bill shows 
much the same grouping as Map I giving to Clay the right 
to introduce a tariff bill. Clay's bill suited the East, 
save Hill of New Hampshire and Marcy of New York, and the 

(1) Senate Journal: 262. 

(2) •• • : 274. 
C*^) * •• : 384. 
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West save Benton and the two Senators from Illinois. 

Clay's plan was acceptable to what may be termed the Old- 
er West. Chief Justice Marshall wrote Clay that he fully 
approved of the ^tM|d he had taken and felt that Congress 
would adopt. (1) The South condemned the measure, save the 
Senators from Louisiana and Poindexter of Mississippi. 
Throughout the struggle the South and New England are units 
and the Middle States and the West are divided, particular- 
ly the latter. The West was divided on party lines as 
pointed out above. The Land question had been silenced 
in the House before the Senate voted on the tariff but 
nevertheless Jacksonian Democracy in the West, save Benton, 
voted with the South against the tariff. 

The House rejected this Land bill on a motion that 
vote go over to Dec. 1832. Carried - 100 - 88. (See 
Map VII.) The ayes, that is, those voting against the 
bill were scattered as follows: New Englnad,ll; New 
York, 18; Pennsylvania, 11; Maryland,!?; Virginia, 12; 
North Carolina, 8; South Carolina, 9; Georgia,?; Alabama, 
3; Mississippi, 1; Tennessee, 6; Kentucky, 5; Indiana, 2; 
Missouri,!. Nays, or favorable to passage of the bill: 
New England, 23; New York, 11; New Jersey, 6; Pennsylvania, 
15; Delaware,!; Maryland, 4; Virginia, ?»; North Carolina, 
3; Louisiana, 2; Tennessee,!; Kentucky, 6; Ohio, 12; 
(1) Colton: 4; 339. 
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Indlansyl. Massachusetts ^ Rhode Island, Connecticut, 

Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, Louisiana, and Ohio, were 

unanimous for the bill. New Hampshire, South Carolina, 

Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri , unanimous in 

condemnation* The East plus Ohio favored the bill; the 

South and West were opposed* The Administration members 

were opposed* This line-up in the Rouse would strengthen 

the supposition made in considering the Senate action that 

there was an active alliance between the South and West in 

opposing Clay^s movement relative to Public Lands and the 

Tariff. 
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Chapter VII. 



The U.S. Bank. 



The question of the U#S. Bank applying for a re- 
charter at this session was long \indecided# The President 
after three times in messages declaring against the bank, 
greatly softened the tone of his message of December 1831* 
He still •'entertained the opinions heretofore expressed in 
relation to the bank as at present organized**, but he 
deemed it his duty to leave it at present to the investiga- 
tion of an enlightened people and their repre8entatives»**(l) 
Discerning men saw in this message^ plus the very favorable 
report of McLane » hope held out to the Bank. Duff Green 
wrote, "The message holds out the promise to the hopes of 
the Bank.** (2) On the receipt of the message, U.S. Bank 
stock went up considerably in New York and Philadelphia. (3) 
The report of Secretary of Treasury caused more surprise. 
It was widely circulated that Bank and Treasury had agreed 
upon necessary modifications for re-charter and that the 
President was in willing mood»(4) The Globe denied this 
on authority but the New York Courier and Enquirer denied 



(1) Richardson: Messages, Vol.1 I; 558* 

(2) Southern Hist. Soc. Publications: Vol«7; 269. (Green to 

(3) National Intelligencer. Dec* 13, 1831. Gralle) 

(4) Niles Register:41. Dec*31,1831. 
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that the Globe spoke with author! ty.(l) Jackson himself 

wrote to Hamilton on December 12^ 18?1« His opinions had 
not changed* ••Mr. McLane and myself understand each 
other, and have not the slightest disagreement about the 
principles which will be a sine qua non in my assent to a 
bill re-chartering the Banlt?(2} It would seem that Jack- 
son knew of and approved of the MftLane^Biddle plan for re- 
charter which postponed petition until after election. (?5) 

The New York Courier and Enquirer seems to have giv- 
en much concern since its declaration that the Globe 
spoke with authority on the Bank. Lewis wrote to Hamil- 
ton, Jan.1,1832, ••l beg of him (Major Nash) to let the 
question rest (bank question) until after the next Presi- 
dential election when it can be taken up as a financial 
and not a political measure. I advise this course, not 
only as his and Webb^s friend but as a friend of the Bank 
itself. I am in favor of an opposition Bank in case 
friends of Bank press at this session. It is a seeming 
collusion between McLane and the President. Unwise for 
Webb to remark of it. ••(4) Yet Jackson had written Hamil- 
ton in December that McLane and he agreed. The New York 

(1) Niles Register! Jan. 7, 18:^1. 
(2) Reminiscences, Hamilton: p. 234. 

(3) See Catterall:p.210. 

(4) Reminiscences, Hamilton: p.236. 
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Courier and Enquirer persisted and when the Bank issue had 

been fairly projected into the campaign, the Albany Con- 
gress and the New Hampshire Patriot read it out of the 
party •'as owned, soul and body by the U#S.Bank/' (1) 

This potential feeling for an opposition Bank in 
case of a conflict warned Biddle and friends of the Bank 
that such an opposition bank might be a formidable oppon- 
ent after election when petition was made* Biddle felt 
on December 20, that the tone of the administration papers 
was ambiguous and uncertain.(2) Undoubtedly his close 
friends in the opposition to Jackson made the most of his 
fears. Both Webster and Adams declared themselves in 
favor of a re-charter at this session while stopping at 
Philadelphia on their way to Washington. (!?) Webster la- 
ter wrote that his opinions were reinforced by conversa- 
tion with leading men in Washington. Clay in November 
of 1831 was anxious for immediate application. 

Clay in 18S0 and early part of 18:^1 had not favored 
application. The declaration of the Baltimore convention 
i^>?ClB©d bis enthusiasm for the project and in this issue he 
saw another opportunity to thwart and overthrow Jackson. 

(1) Niles Register: 41; 474. Peb.25,18'52. 

(2) Catterall: p. 213. 

(3) Adams: Memoirs, 8; 442. Catterall, p. 218. 
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In December he declared that Jackson was playing a deep 

game to avoid at this session the responsibility of any 

decision on the Bank question#(l) It certainly was to 

Clay*s interest from his viewpoint, to force the President 

to take a definite stand before the election* Should he 

approve the bill he would lose those of his party who were 

opposed to the U»S#Bank or who favored a state bank system • 

Should he veto the bill he would lose Pennsylvania and his 

election* (2) 

Biddle was subject to intense pressure from both 
sides* Catterall is convinced that the decision was made 
carefully by Biddle with no desire to link himself with the 
cause of Clay and the National Republicans, but rather with 
belief that abstinence from application(would now be ground 
for charge of coalition with Jackson* (3) During the iatt*r 
part of December, Cadwalader was in Washington on concerns 
of U*S*Bank and entertained Willtlns and Dallas at dinner* 
(4) On January 6, 1832, Biddle gave the orders that 
petition might be presented* 

On January 9,1872, Dallas of Pennsylvania presented 



(1) To Brooks; Corr* Col ton 4; 322 ♦ 

(2) Hamilton in his Reminiscences (p*243 - 244) reports that 
Sec* of Treas. had a talk of such a nature with Clay in 
March 1832* 

(3) Catterall: p* 221. 

(4) Adams, Memoirs, 8; 442* 
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the petition for re-charter in the Senate(l) and He Duffie 

of South Carolina did the same on the same day in the 
House. Dallas took the same ambiguous attitude that ad- 
ministration papers had been taking. Not so Jackson. 
When informed that the object, of Clay at least - if not 
Biddle (it was more flifficult for Jackson to distinguish 
than it has been for Catterall) was to force him into a 
dilemma^ Jackson told Hamilton, ••! will prove to them 
that I never flinch; that they are mistaken when they ex- 
pected.T.to act upon me by such considerations.** (2) 

In the Senate the Bank problem was referred to a 
select committee elected by the Senate: Dallas, Webster, 
Ewing, Hayne, and Johnston, - all, but Rajrne, favorable to 
re-charter. This election shfews at the outset the com- 
plexion of the Senate on this question, and it must have 
encouraged Biddle and certainly aided in leading Benton to 
••attack and assail at all points thus arousing the people? 
(3) In the House the memorial was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with McDuffie as Chairman. 

Benton embarked at once upon his course and Jan .2!^, 
1832, he attempted to introduce a Joint resolution de- 

(1) Senate Journal: 65. 

(2) Letter to Hamilton: Reminiscences, p. 243. Mar. 14,1832. 

(3) Benton: Thirty Years View, Vol. I; 235. 
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daring the meaning of the Bank of the U*S* on the subject 

of paper currency to be issued by the Bank.(l) Leave to 
bring In such a resolution was refused, 16 - 2P. Such a 
vote indicates early lines carried throughout the fight. 
May 23, Dallas reported a bill from Select Committee with 
amendments to original charter* In midst of discussion 
and before a vote was taken, June 6, Benton made a motion 
to refer the bill to Secretary of the Treasury with in- 
structions to enquire whether interests of Federal Govern- 
ment require the charter renewed at present Congress. 
This was rejected 10-37, some administration Senators 
feeling perhaps that it would be unwise to transfer the 
conflict to the cabinet room. On June 9, a motion to in- 
definitely postpone was lost 20 - 24 and on this same day 
resolutions of instructions from Pennsylvania Legislature 
were presented which favored the Bank. (2) On June 11,1832, 
the bill passed the Senate, 28-20. (3) Senators from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and Louisiana were instructed 
to vote for the bill, New York Senators against. The 
great opposition came from the South and Southeast. 

In carrying out the plan of assailment, Benton gave 



(1) Senate Journal: 91. 

(2) •• •• : 344. 

(3) " •• : 34F. 
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a list of charges to Clayton of Georgia which the latter 

Introduced into the House. (1) On February 2^5, Clayton 
demanded an investigation. After debate a committee was 
ordered. Clayton > Johnston^ Thomas^ and Camberling, 
McDuffie, Adams, Watough were appointed by Speaker Steven- 
son. There was an anti-bank majority. The committee 
spent several weeks in investigating - made three reports, 
flifmajority, a minority, and one by Adams. That the in- 
vestigation seemed to be a failure may be gathered from a 
statement of Niles, that the investigation and report gave 
friends to the party favoring re-charter. (2) Jackson 
seems to have felt that the charges were justified. It 
is evident in March that he is increasing his wrath against 
the "monster**. ••it will be seen that its corrupting in- 
fluence has been extended everywhere that could add to its 
strength ahd secure its re-char ter.** (3) 

On July ?5, the bill passed the House, 107 - 85.(4) 



(1) Benton: Thirty Years View; 2^6. 

(2) Niles 42: 209. McDonald: Jacksonian Democracy. 

(3) Reminiscences of Hamilton: p. 244. 

(4) Journal of House: 1074. 
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Bank. 



Yeas - New England 22 
New York 12 
Pennsylvania 22 
New Jersey 6 
Maryland 5 
Delaware 1 
Virginia 6 
North Carolina ^ 
South Carolina 2 

Kentucky 5 
Tennessee 2 
Indiana 1 
Ohio 10 
Louisiana 7> 



Nays - New England 12. 
New York 16. 
Pennsylvania 1. 
New Jersey 
Maryland ^* 

Virginia 10. 
North Carolina 8. 
South Carolina 4. 
Georgia 6. 
Kentucky F. 
Tennessee ^. 
Indiana 1. 
Ohio !?. 

Alabama 3. 
Missouri 1. 
MississiDpi 1. 
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New England is divided - Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts favbrable. In New York the majority was against the 
bank* Pennsylvania supported its home institution, save 
on vote from York County - ^Representative King. New Jer- 
sey and Delaware supported the Bank and of the six votes 
five are from known Clay men. In Kentucky there was a tie- 
five Clay men were favorable; five Jackson men opposed. 
Tennessee, with exception of Arnold - an anti- Jackson man- 
and I sack - uncertain - voted as Jackson would have had 
them. Alabama, Mississipps, and Missouri, opposed the 
bill. Louisiana was favorable* 

Taken by groups. New England and the Middle Eastern 
States are favorable. Excepting for Louisiana, the Sea 
Board and Gulf South is opposed. The West is divided - 
Indiana and Kentucky evenly - Ohio, favorable, Missouri 
and Tennessee opposed. 

The bill was presented to the President on July 4. 
As early as June 2, Benton was sure of a veto.(l) Web- 
ster also believed the measure would receive such treat- 
ment* (2) On July 10, it was returned with the President's 
veto. Both Clay and Webster had felt that a veto would 



(1) Catterall: 234. 

(2) Corr. of Webster; Van Tyne, 175. 
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endanger Jackson's re-election and they professed their 

ability to over-ride the veto.(l) It is difficult to see 
how they could have so believed for their full strength in 
the Senate lacked four of the necessary two-thirds* They 
professed a desire for an early veto so that autumn electi- 
ons might repudiate Jackson. Biddle wrote to Clay on 
August 1, that the effect of the veto was all that friends 
of the Bank could desire. ••Delighted with veto message. •• 
President has made Bank a political question - so let it be. 
"You are destined to be the instrument of deliverance. I 
wish you success ^ most cordially > because I believe the 
Institutions of the Union are involved in it. •'(2) Chief 
Justice Marshall wrote from Richmond to Justice Story on 
August 2, ••Virginia was always insane enough to be opposed 
to the Bank of the U.S. and therefore hurrahs for the veto. 
But we are a little doubtful how it may work in PennsylvaAia, 
It is not difficult to account for the part New York may 
take. She has sagacity enough to see her interest in 
putting down the present Bank. Her mercantile position 
gives her a control, a commanding control, over the cur- 
rency and the exchanges of the country, if there be no 
bank of the U.S. - - -. - Virginia ought not to drudge for 

(1) Weed: Autobiography,Vol.I ; p. 374. 

(2) Corr. Clay: Colton 4; 341. 
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her benefit.**(l) 



On July 13, an attempt was made to pass the bill over 
the veto* It failed 22 - 19* (2) (See vote) Several speech- 
es useful in campaign were made In those closing days of 
Bank discussion. Clay's professed desire of December 18*^1 
was realized. The Bank was the issue as Baltimore Con- 
vention declared it should be, and the popularity of Jack- 
son overwhelmed the Bank, Clay, and Opposition. Benton 
sums up the situation, ••Certainly the great business com- 
munity with few exceptions, comprising wealth, ability, afld 
education, went for the Bank, and the masses for General 
Jackson. (^>) In this struggle two classes of politicians 
stand out well in comparison. Clay and Webster would win 
an election by combination of interests and sections. 
Jackson and the men back of him would appeal to the poor 
and uneducated in all sections and sweep the country. 



(1) Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings. 14; 349 - 350. 

(2) Senate Journal: 463. 

(3) Benton: Thirty Years View. Vol* I; 22P. 
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Chapter VIII. 



A Consideration of Votes • 

Before Congress had convened the Globe and the In- 
telligencer had agreed upon this party alignment in the 
Senate; Clay men> 1ft; Jackson men, 16; disputed, 14 • 
On the rejection of Van Buren, the 18 Clay men faced the 
15 Jackson men.(l) One Jackson man, Bibb of Kentucky, 
voted with the Clay men. Of the disputed men, Poindexter, 
Ewing, Hayne, Miller, Moore, and Tomlison, voted with the 
Clay men and Tyler, Tazewell, King, Brown, Buckner, Hen- 
dricks, Robinson, and Tipton with the Jackson men. The 
first test vote of the session showed the opponents of the 
administration in the majority. 

On March 22, in the struggle over the reference of 
the tariff and public land resolutions, we find the op- 
ponents of Clay in control of the situation. Clay held 
solid 18 ^^d gained 1 Jackson man, Dickerson; and Ewing, 
Tomlison, Buckner, disputed men. Of the disputed men we 
find Hendricks, Robinson, Tipton, Brown, Hayne, King, Mil- 
ler, Moore, Tyler, Tazewell, and Poindexter, voting to put 
Clay in an embarrassing situation. 

(1) See Tables I, II, III. 
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The first two votes of the session showed neither 

Jackson nor Clay in control. Disputed members held the 

balance. 

On the Bank bill, carried 28 - 20, - we have IP Clay 
men, ^ Jackson men and 7 disputed men voting in the af- 
firmative. Opposed are 13 Jackson men and 7 disputed men. 
Further comment is best made by reference to a map of the 
vote. 

On the Internal Improvement bill, carried2P - 14, 
there were in the affirmative, 17 Clay men, 4 disputed men, 
(Hendricks, Ewing, Toralison, and Robinson); opposed - 7 
Jackson men, and Hayne, King, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, 
Tazewell, and Tyler. See map of vote. 

Clay's Land bill was carried 26-18. See map and 
discussion above. 

The final vote on the tariff was 32 -16. Affirmative, 
Clay men, 18; Jackson 8 and Bucliner, Hendrichs, Robinson, 
Ewing, Tipton, and Tomlison. Negative - P Jackson men 
and Brown, Hayne, King, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Tazewell, 
and Tyler. 

In the attempt to pass the Bank bill over the Presid- 
ent's veto the vote was 22-19. Ayes - 14 Clay men; 2 
Jackson men; and Buckner, Hendricks, Poindexter, Robinson, 
Ewing, and Tomlison. Nays - 11 Jackson men and 7 disputed. 
5 Clay men did not vote. The impossibility of passing it 
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over the veto may account for this. 

The events of the session may justify such a classi- 
fication as that which follows. There were at the begini- 
ing and all through the session 18 Clay men. To this 
should be added at once Tomlison of Connacticut, and Ewing 
of Ohio, who voted throughout with these 18, and Buckner, 
irtio save on the rejection of Van Buren at the opening of 
the session voted with this group, and Hendricks and Tip- 
ton who save for thfc: Van Buren vote and a preliminary vote 

on land were with this group. These 24 men stood as a 

land , 
unit voting for tariff, bank ,^ and internal improvements, 

and to override the President's veto on the bank. 

In the Globe of Dec. 22, 18:^6, there is a party 
alignment given for 1832 - 3. These 24 are given as 
opposition, except Tipton and Seymour and Buckner. Consid- 
ering the votes and subsequent action of these men, their 
inclusion seems strange. 

It is more difficult to distinguish the Jackson men. 
Of the 16 agreed upon at the opening of the session, tjen- 
ton. Hill, White, and Grundy may be taken as guides. Ben- 
ton voted nay on all measures except tariff and internal 
improvements and the President gave both his approval, 
yet Benton carries no other Senators with him. Hill votes 
nay on all except the tariff and with him is ?/arcy of New 
York. White and Grundy vote nay on all measures and so 
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do. King, Ellis, Brown, Forsyth, Mangum, Tazewell, Troup, 

and Tyler. Hiayne leads another group of Senators who 
vote with this group save on the rejection of Van Buren 
and with him are Moore and Millerl. Of the supposed Jack- 
son men, Dickerson is with the President only on the Bank 
question , and Dallas and Wilkins of Pennsylvania were 
with the President only in upholding the nomination of 
Van Buren. 

During this session the opposition under the leader- 
ship of Clay force hills^ank. Internal Improvements, Land 
and Tariff, and compel the rejection of Van Buren. The 
forces of the administration are scattered. They con- 
stitute a majority on no decisive vote of the session. 
Outside of the ujiity of the 19 of Clay party, the best 
unity is from the South for these men rejected the entire 
legistative program. Were these men from Tennessee, VirT 
ginia. North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
the true Democratic party, now temporarily alienated by a 
personal quarrel, or was Benton , Spokesman of the President, 
the true representative of Jacksonian Democracy? 

Considerable might be surmised from the fellowship 
in messes during the session. Hill and Marcy were in the 
same mess, and Benton and Smithy and these couples agree in 
the voting. They were the only Jackson men who did agree 
outside of the Southern opposition. 
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In determining the party lines in the House we may 

well consider four votes in this session; on Internal Im- 
provement bill, on Clay's Land bill, on the bill to re- 
charter the U.S. Bank, and on the Tariff act of 1852. To 
these wotes I wish to add an analysis of a vote upon the ' 
question of printer to the 2SK1 Congress, a vote which 
shows party lines pretty definitely as they existed at the 
end of this Congress. 

Before considering these votes it is to be noted 
that when the House came together in December of 1B31, as 
far as my research analysis shows, there was no agreement 
as to the party divisions within or without administration 
ranks. The administration candidate for Speaker barely 
escaped defeat. On the four measures considered the vote 
may best be tabled for easy reference. 

1) Internal Improvements. Aye 99 Nay 7^5. 

2) Clay's Land Bill •'88 •• 100. 

3) Bank Bill •• 107 ^ 85. 

4) Tariff Bill •• l'?2 •• 6P. 
Vote on Printer Adm. 92. Opposition 101. 

It is to be remembered that (1) and (4) received the 
approval of the President and that (3) was vetoed. All 
four were principles in the platform of the opposition 
party. The first impression would be (1) and (4) con- 
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stitute no party division and that (2) and (^) are votes 

indicative of party strength. Considering all votes 36 
members vote •'Aye*' on all measures. (See List I.) These 
may be classed distinctly as the opposition. In votes 
they upheld the platform of the National Republicans; they 
upheld the Bank and Clay^s Land policy. Contemporaneous 
comment placed them all in the ••opposition'* . At the end 
of the second session 31 of the 36 voted against the ad- 
ministration on the vote relative to printer. The remain- 
ing 5 were absent. Clearly these may be taken as a nu- 
cleus of the ••oppositions^ . 

To these we may add those who voted ••aye^^ on (1),(2), 
(3), but ••nay^* on the tariff and who voted against the ad- 
ministration on February ,1833, on the printer vote. 
These number 23* (See List II.) 

To this may be added 8 more who voted as the members 
in Class 2 but who were absent on the vote on Internal Im- 
provements. (See List III.) To this may be added 2 more 
who were absent on the Land vote but who otherwise voted 
with Class 1. (See List IV.) To this number I would add 
because of contemporaneous evidence. Burgess of Rhode Is- 
land who voted differently only on the Internal Improve- 
ment bill; Allan of Vermont even though he was absent on 
the vote (1) and the printer vote; Bars tow of New York, 
differing only on Internal Improvements; and Wilkin of 
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New York, differing only on Internal Improvements. (See 

List V.) 

This would place 73 members in the ••opposition*' . 

Massachusetts 12 Entire Delegation* 

Rhode Island 2 •• •• 

Maine 1 Evans 

Connecticut 6 Entire Delegation. 

Vermont 3 

wew York 9 

New Jersey 6 Entire Delegation. 

Pennsylvania 6 

Maryland 4 

Delaware 1 Milligan 

Virginia 5 

North Carolina 1 Shepard 

Kentucky 4 

Tennessee 1 Arnold 

Ohio 9 

Louisiana 3. 

Turning now to the other side of the picture we find 
that 19 men are voting •'nay** on all measures. (See List VI) 
All were classed as Jackson men at the opening of the 22nd 
Congress. It is to be noticed that all of them come from 
South of Maryland save Jarvis of Maine , and also that at 
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the end of this Congress on the vote for printer 14 of this 

niamTDer voted against the administration. It appears to 
me to be a nucleus of Calhoun following and undoubtedly 
tlie backbone of the 25 that voted for Duff Green for print- 
er* 

These facts added to our knowledge that Jackson ac- 
cepted (1) and (4) in defiance of Southern desires indicates 
the possibility of grouping administration members. As 
we have seen in the Senate the consistent negative votes 
of the session against the program of legislation from 
first to last come fromvthe South and in almost every case 
from members uncertain in their support of or opposed to 
Jackson. 

In an effort to trace an administration party, if we 

take out of the consideration (1) and (4) and consider the 

nays on the Bank bill that Jackson vetoed and on the Clay 

Land bill that failed in the House, we may group a party 

as follows: 

Maine 6. 
New Hampshire 5. 
New York 16. 
Maryland 3. 
Virginia 5. 
North Carolina F. 
South Carolina 1. 
Georgia 1. 
Kentucky 4. 
Tennessee 7. 
Alabama 2. 
Mississippi 1. 
(List VII.) 
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These men grouped as Jackson men and at the end of 

the second session supported the administration in the vote 

for printer. 

Thus we have a grouping of the House as follows: 

Opposition 73. 

Administration 60. 

Southern Group 14. 
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Chapter IX. 



Conclusions. 



And now of the net result. Clay had planned to 
force Jackson to veto on the tariff bill. Jackson sign- 
ed it. By so doing he maintained his rather half-way at- 
titude upon the tariff, and he was as deeply committed as 
Clay in the eyes of Southern anti-tariff sentiment. Clay 
professed to hope that Jackson would veto the Bank bill. 
Jackson accepted the challenge and it is perhaps not too 
much to say that the campaign was a contest of popularity 
between Jackson and the Bank. The rejection of ^an Buren 
may not have forced the nomination for Vice President; it 
certainly did not prevent it, and it served as one event 
in the long chain that finally led to the Presidency. 
Thus this session of leadership yielded Clay bitter fruits. 
Jackson accepted the bills on the tariff and internal im- 
provements, and successfully rejected the Bank bill. Van 
Buren rose higher in popular favor. Calhoun found little 
comfort. He left the Senate several weeks before the ad- 
journment, foreseeing the result on the tariff and anticip- 
ating the struggle over nullification now soon to come to 
its height. Jackson had no controlling party in either 
House. Sections were well defined; personalities yield- 
ed easy classification; differences on issues defied 
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party rule. 



Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, seemed blind to the forees 
that made for Jackson's success. All three saw Van Bu- 
ren's political death in the rejection by the U.S. Senate. 
Jackson and his group played up the ••Coalition*' and ••Cal- 
houn revenge** and denounced the Senate, and ••The Insult to 
our Government in the eyes of . Foreign Courts^ The people 
seemed ready to give Van Buren the Vice Presidency in 
recompence for his injuries. Adams was wiser and in seev 
ing this political blunder of the Senate Opposition, he 
saw things more as did the school of politicians such as 
Marcy and Lewis. Clay would have bidden defiance to the 
South, yet it was Jackson who fired the heart of the nation 
in his defence of the Union, and Clay who offered the olive 

branch to rebellious South Carolina. Clay desired the 

nd 
Bank issue to come before the 22^ Congress, and forced the 

decision upon the President feeling confident that the cer- 
tain veto would give him election ^as Pennsylvania and the 
East in general would uphold the Bank. But in vetoing 
the bill Jackson made it an issue of the campaign. By 
his popular manifestoes relative to the rejection of Van 
Buren and the moneyed power he swept sectional considera- 
tions to the four winds, and was re-elected with a demo- 
cratic vigor from all sections. Clay would combine ••the 
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East and the West to further Internal Improvements and the 

Tariff, hut Jackson would appeal to the poor and lowly in 
both sections and win a majority of the votes with an is- 
sue of popular appeal • Calhoun would unite the South and 
the West, yet Jackson beat him at every turn by disregard- 
ing sections. 

Did not the real division of this session rest upon 
sectional lines? Was not the real struggle of the Con- 
gress between the interests of the North and the desires 
of the South, each striving for an alliance with the West, 
rather than a contest between national parties built upon 
broad federal lines? Our study has brought forth clearly 
that the Jackson party did not lead and outline legisla- 
tion; more than that it did not have a consistent program 
or party unity in opposing. The issues of the session were 
projected by Northern men, outside administration ranks. 
The four principle bills of the session were embodiments 
of principles of the opposition and of the Northern states, 
(speaking of a majority of the section) and each bill was 
opposed by an overwhelming majority of the votes from 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio rivers. The adminis- 
tration party in this region was in the throes of a per- 
sonal quarrel between its two foremost leaders. 

Viewing the matter as a relationship between two de- 
partments of government, the administrationi^party at op- 
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posite ends of the Avenue did not agree in issues or in 

methods. Jackson accepted the Internal Improvements and 

Tariff bills, and in so doing he defied what Southern sup^ 

port he had in Congress* He rejected the Bank "bill which 

undoubtedly was a welcome act to the South, yet it was not 

in line with the administration votes from the East. The 

Presidential act in this regard made the Bank the issue of 

the campaign* Thus from the session Clay and the National 

Republicans carry away no victory, unless it be an Internal 

Improvement bill that jackson signed or a tariff bill that 

pleased the East little enough even though it did drive 

the Jackson men of the South farther from the administra4-^ 

tion. They had failed to pass the Bank bill over the veto. 

By the end of the session Clay and Jackson were well in 

the midst of the presidential campaign of 1832. 
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Table 1. 

Estimate of National Intelligencer: Extract Globe, 
October 13, 1831. 

Clay 20 Senators from Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Vermont, Delaware, Indiana, 
Ohio, Bell of New Hampshire, Prelinghuysen of 
New Jersey, Chambers of Maryland, Johnston of 
Louisiana. 

Jackson 16 Senators from New York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Hill of New Hampshire, Dickinson of 
New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Mangum of North 
Carolina, Bibb of Kentucky, Ellis of Mississippi, 
Kane of Illinois, and Benton of Missouri. 

Calhoun 6 Senators from Virginia, South Carolina, Poin- 
dexter of Mississippi, and King of Alabama. 

Doubtful 4 Brown of North Carolina, Robinson of Illinois, 
Buckner of Missouri, Moore of Alabama. 

Vacancies 2 Kentucky and Louisiana. 
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Table 2* 

Estimate of the Globe, October 13, 18*^1. 
Clay 6 Same as Table 1, minus Ewing of Ohio, Tomlison 
of Connecticut, and Hendricks of Indiana. Also 
Tipton of Indiana* 

Jackson 7 Same as Table 1, plus Ewing, Tomlison, Hen- 
dricks, Tipton, Brown, Robinson, Moore, Buckner, 
Hayne, Miller, and King* 

Calhoiin 3 Tyler, Tazewell, and Poindexter, •'not un- 
friendly to the President** • 

Vacancies 2 Kentucky and Louisiana and both will go 
for Jackson* 
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Clay 18 


Jackson 16 


Bell 


Benton 


Clay 


Bibb 


Clayton 


Dallas 


Foot 


Dudley 


Prellnghuysen 


Dickerson 


Holmes 


Ellis 


Johnston 


Forsyth 


Knight 


Grundy 


Prentiss 


Hill 


Robbins 


Kane 


Ruggles 


Mangum 


Seymour 


Marcy 


Silsbee 


Smith 


Sprague 


Troup 


Chambers 


'Hhite 


Waggeman 


Wilkins 


Webster 





Disputed 14 



Brown 
Buckner 
Ewing 
-Hayne 
Hendricks 
Miller 
Moore 

Poindexter 
Robinson 
Tomlison 
Tyler 
TazBwell 
King 
Tipton 
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Table 4* 



Estimate of the Tariff vote in the 22nd Congress* 
Prom the Telegraph of August ^1, IP*^!* 





Tariff 


Anti Tariff 


Free Duty 


Hew England 


28 


11 




New York 


20 


8 


6 


New Jersey 


6 






Pennsylvania 


26 






Maryland 


5 




4 


Delaware 


1 






Virginia 


4 


18 




North Carolina 




1!^ 




South Carolina 




9 




Georgia 




7 




Alabama 




3 




Mississippi 




1 




Louisiana 


3 






Tennessee 


2 


7 




Kentucky 


10 




2 


Ohio 


12 




2 


Indiana 


3 






Illinois 


1 






Missouri 




1 





121 
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Chainnen of the House Committees of the 22nd Congress. 



Elections 

Ways and Means 

Commerce 

Claims 

Foreign Affairs 

Military Affairs 

Naval Affairs 

Indian Affairs 

Manufactures 

Agriculture 

Judiciary 

Dist* of Columbia 

Post Office 

Private Land 

Public Land 

Revolutionary Claims 

Pensions 

Invalid Pensions 

Public Expenditures 

Territories 

Accounts 

Unfinished business 

Tresury Department 

War Department 

State Department 

Public Buildings 

Ex* Post Office 

Ex. Navy 

Fifth Census 

Internal Improvement 

Investigate Bank 



Clayboume of Virginia 
McDuffie of S.Carolina 
Cambreleng of New York 
Whittelsey of Ohio 
Archer of Virginia 
Drayton of S.Carolina 
Hoffman of New York 
Bell of Tennessee 
Adams of Massachusetts 
Root of New York 
Davis of S.Carolina 
Doddridge of Virginia 
Johnson of Kentucky 
Johnson of Tennessee 
Wickliffe of Kentucky 
Muhlenburg of Pa. 
Hubbard of New Hampshire 
Burgess of Rhode Island 
Hall of North Carolina 
Kerr of Maryland 
Allen of Virginia 
Reed of Massachusetts 
Stephen of Pennsylvania 
Sheperd of North Carolina 
Lunt of NewYork 
Young of Connecticut 
Hawes of Kentucky 
Maxwell of Virginia 
Polk of Tennessee 
s Mercer of Virginia 
Clayton of Georgia 



Jackson man 
Calhoun * 
Jackson •• 
Opposition 
Jackson man 
????? 
Jackson man 

Opposition 
Jackson??? 
??????? 
Clay man 
Jackson man 



????? 

????? 
Jackson man 

????? 

????? 
Jackson man 
Opposition 

n 

????? 

Opposition 

Jackson 

Clay 

Jackson 

Clay 

Jackson 



Debates: Vol.8, part 2; page 1424. 
Also f part 2; 1432. 

^ Memoirs, Adams: B; 496. 
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List 2. 



List 3* 
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Adams -Mass. 
Appleton-**** 
Dearborn- ^ 
Reed - * 

Evans -Maine 

Ingersoll-Conn. 
Yoiing - * 

Batcock-Hew York 
Cooke - • *• 

Taylor - ^ " 
Tracy - * ^ 
Whittling-** •* 



Bates-Mass. 
Briggs- •• 
Everett-* 
Grennell-** 
Hodges- •* 
Kendall-** 



Choate-Mass. 
Davis - ** 

Barber- Conn. 

Pendleton-NewYork 



Ellsworth-Conn. Southard -New Jersey 

Huntington- ** 

Storrs - ** Jenifer-Maryland 

Kerr- ** 
Pearce- R. I. 

E. Cooke-Ohio 
Everett- Vermont 
Slade - •• 



Condi ct-New Jersey Pitcher-New York 
Randolph- ** ** 

L.Condict-N. J. 
Evans-Pennsylvania Cooper -** ** 



Heister,- 



Hughes 



Semmes-Maryland 
Washington- ** 



Allison- Pa. 
Banks -** 
Denny- ** 

Armstrong-Virginia Stuart- ** 

Doddridge- ** 

Mercer - ** Milligan- Del. 



Shepard- N.Carolina Bullard- La. 

White - *• 
Allan-Kentucky 
Letcher- ** 
Marshal- ** 
Thompkins-** 

Arnold-Tennessee 

Corwin-Ohio 
Crane- ** 
Ore igh ton-Ohio 
Irwin- * 
Russel - •• 
Stanberry- ** 
Vinton - ** 
Whittlesey-** 

Thomas-Louisiana 



List 4. 

Maxwell -Virginia 

Newton- ** 



List 5. 

Burgess- R. I* 

Allan- Vermont 

Bars tow- New York 
Wilkins- ** ** 
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List 6- 

Jarvis-Maine 

Alexander- Va« 
Bouldin- •• 
Coke -•• 
Davenport- •• 
Gordon - •• 
Patton - •• 

Branch- N. C. 
Mc. Clay-N. C. 
Ren Cher- * * 

Barnwell- S.C. 
Griffins- " ^ 
Nickolls- •* •• 

Lamar- Georgia 
Newman- " 
ThomDSon- ^ 

Lewis- Alabama 

Clayton-Georgia 

Felder- S.C. 



The Administration Party. 

List 7. 

Bates-Me. 
Holland- Me. 
Kavanagh- " 
Mclntyre- ^ 
Anderson- •• 
Jarvis - •• 

Chandler-N.H- 
Hannon - •• •• 
Haroer - * •• 
Huhibard- •• •• 
Weeks - •• * 



Bouck - N.y. 
Brodhead-N.Y. 
Dayan - •• •• 
Hogan -* •* 
King -•• •• 
Lansing- •• * 
Pierson - • •• 
Reed ^ ^ ^ 
Soule - "•• 
Wardwell- •• ^ 
White - * •• 
Cambreleng-" •• 
Beardsley -•* " 
Doubleday - •• •• 
Hoffman - •• •• 
Ward - •• * 



Blair-S.C. 

Wayne- Ga. 

Gaither-Ky. 
Hawes - " 
Lyon -•• 
Lecompte-Ky. 

Blair-Tenn. 
Bell - * 
Fitzgerald-" 
Hall- •• 
Johnson- * 
Polk - •• 
Stantifier-** 

Clay- Ala. 
Mardis-** 

Plummer-Miss. 



Howard- MD. 
Thomas- •• 
Worthington-Md . 

Chinn- Va. 
Clayboume-** 
Mason -•• 
Roane -•* 
Archer -•• 

Bethune- N.C. 
Conner - " •• 
Hall - " • 
Hawkins- •• * 
Speight- •• • 
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